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CHAPTER XI. 
CONFIDENCE, 
I him when he parted 6, 
ee inte cemensuer 9 y ba ~ 


my ; 
The more shame for him that he sends it to me. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Mazcurrire had come, as she frequently did, to bri 

some provisions for the old man, and it was not withou' 
astonishment that she ived in the outer room, 
where she usually found Achard, a ye and handsome 
man, who looked at her with gladdened eyes, and with 
akindly smile, She made a sign to the servant to put 
down the basket in a corner of the room; he obeyed, 
and then went out to wait for his mistress in the = 
When he had withdrawn, she advanced towards Paul, 


aying— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I expected to find my 
ald friend, ‘Achard, here, and I came to bring him 
something from my mother ——” 





PAUL AND MARGUERITE, 


Paul pointed to the inner room, to let her know that 
the person she was seeking was within, for he could not 
reply to her; he felt that the tone of his voice would 
betray the emotions he experienced. The young girl 
thanked him with a bow, and went into the room to 
find Achard. 

Paul followed her with his eyes—his hand pressed 
upon his heart. That virgin soul, into which love had 
never penetrated, new expanded with fraternal tender- 
ness. Isolated as he had always been, having no friends 
but the rude children of the ocean, all that was soft or 
tender in his heart he had turned towards God; and 
although, in the eyes of rigid Christians, his religion 
might not have appeared as strictly orthodox, it is no 
less true that the poetry which overflowed in ov 
word he uttered was nothing more than one vast an 
choral prares. It was not, therefore, astonishing, that 
this feeling which penotrated his heart, although 

ly » Was as extravagant and transporting 
as the emotions of love. 

“Oh!” murmured he, “ poor isolated being that I 
am! How shall I be able to restrain my feelings when 
she returns, and prevent myself from clasping her to 
my heart, and saying to her, ‘ Marguerite, my sister! 
no woman has yet felt love for me; love me, then, with 
sisterly affection.’ Oh, mother! mother! by depriving 
me of your caresses, you have also deprived me of those 
of this dear angel. y God restore to you in eternity 





that happiness which you have driven from yourself and 
others !”’ : 

“Farewell!” said Marguerite to the old man 

opening the door; “farewell! I wished this evening 
to come myself, for I know not when I may see you 
again.” 
And she went toward the outer door, pensive and 
with her eyes cast down, without seeing Paul—without 
remembering that a stranger was in that room. Paul 
remained gazing at her with outstretched arms, as if to 
prevent her leaving the house, with palpitating heart 
and moistened eyes. At length, when he saw her placing 
her hand upon the door-latch, he cried aloud— 

“ Marguerite !” 

She turned round amazed, but not being able to com- 
prehend this strange familiarity in one who was totally 
unknown to her, she half-opened the door. 

“ Marguerite!” reiterated Paul, advancin 
towards his sister; “ Marguerite, do, you not 
call you ?” 

“Tt is true that my name is Marguerite, sir,” she 
replied, with dignity; “but I could not imagine that 
word was addressed to me by a person whom I have 
not the honour of knowing.” 

* But I know you!” exclaimed Paul, going nearer 
toher; and then, closing the door, he brought Ser back 
into the room. “I know that you are unhappy—that 
you have not one friendly heart into which you cap 
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pour your sovrows—not one arm from which you can 
ne pport.” 

* Ti : forget the one which ison high,” replied Mar- 
guerite, taising her eyes and hand toward heaven, 

“No, lo, Marguerite, I do not forget, for it is He 
who sends me to offer yon tittewhith you most need; 
to tell you, when alblips endl all hearts are closed toward 
ir $rend—devotedly—cternally.’” 


you, ‘I amy 


Oh, eir!” replied Marguerite, “these are sacred 
end solemn words which you have uttered; worda, un- 
fortunately, to which it would be difficult for me to 





give cre nee without proofs.’ 

“And shonld T give you one?” said Paul. 
“ Impossible!” murmured Marguerite. 

“Trrefragable!” continued Paul. 

“Oh, then!” exclaimed Marguerite, with an inde- 
scribable accent, in which doubt began to give place to 
hove—— 

© Well! and then ——” 

“Oh! then—but no, no!” 

“Do you know this ring?” said Paul, showing her 
the oue with the key that opened the bracelet. 
“Gracious Heaven!” exelaimed Marguerite, “ have 
erey upon me! Tle is dead!” 

* He lives,” 
“Then he no longer loves me !”” 
* Ile loves you.” 


“If he be living—if he still love me—oh! I shall go 
mad—what was it I was saying? If he be living—if 
he ell love me, how comes it that this ring is in your 
p non r 

“ He confided it to me as a token of recognition.” 


“And have I confided this bracelet to any one?” 
c niet aan pushing back the sleeve of her gown 

“Yos, but you, Margnerite, you are not proscribed— 
dishonoured in the eyes of the whole*world—thrown 
amongst a condemned race! 

“Of what importance is that? Is henot innocent ?” 

* And then, he thought,” continued Paul, wishing to 
discover the extent of the devotedness and love of his 
vister, “he thought that delicacy required, banished as 
he is for ever from socicty, that he should offer you, if 
not goes to you, the liberty of disposing of your 
hand,” 

**Whon a woman has done for a man that which I 
have done for him,” replied Marguerite, “her only 
excuse is to love him eternally, and it is that I mean 
to do. ° . 

“Oh! you are an angel!” exclaimed Paul. 

“Toll me!” rejoined Marguerite, seizing tho young 
man’s hands, and looking at him with a supplicating 
ae 

“ What P” 

* Have you seen him, then ?” 

*T om his friend—his brother.” 

“ Spe ik to me of him, then!” she exclaimed, givin; 
herself up entirely te the recollection of her lover, an 
forgetting thatdt was the first time she had seen‘the 
person to whom she was addressing questions of 60 


delicate a nature, “ What is he doing ? what hope has 
he? Poor, unhappy man?!” 
“ Ho loves you, and he hopes again to see.you.”’ 
“Then, then,” stammered Marguerite, and drawing 


back some paces, “he has told you—— ?” 
“Aur 


“Oh!” she eried, looking down and concealing her 
fice, over which a sudden tinge of red had cast itself, 
replucing for moment its habitdal paleness. 

Paul a gang her, and clasping her to his breast, 
exclaimed— 

“ You area miracle of deyotedness |” 

** You do not, then, despise me, sir?” said Marguerite, 
venturing to raise her eyes. 

* Marguerite!” cried Paul, “had I a sister, I would 
pray to Heaven that she might resemble you.” 

“Oh! were it so, you would have a most unhappy 
she replied, leaning upon his arm and bursting 


sister, 


into tears. 

** Perhaps,” said Paul, smiling. 

“You know not, then ——?” 

* Procecd.” 

“That Monsieur de Lectoure is to arrive to-morrow 
morning.” 


* T have been informed of thal.” 

“ And that to-morrow night the marriage contract is 
to be signed.” 

“T know that, too.” 

“ Well, then, what can I hope for in, such extremity 
as this? To whom can I apply to prevent this hated 
union ? Who can I interest to aid me? . My brother? 
God knows that I forgive him, bat he cannot compre- 
hend my feelings, My mother? Oh! sir, you do not 
know my mother. She is a woman whose reputation 
is unsullied, of the most austere virtue, and her will 
inflexible; for never having failed in her duty, she does 
not believe that others can forget it, and when she has 
once said, ‘It is my will,’ all that remains to do is to 
bow down one’s head, to weep, and to obey, My father? 
Yos, I well know that my father must leave the room 
from which he has never stirred for twenty. years, to 
sign this contract. My father, for any one less un- 
happy and less culpable than 1, might prove a resource ; 
but you kuow not that he is insane—that he has lost 
his reason, and with it every feeling of paternal affec- 
tion.” Anil besides, it is ten years since I last saw him. 
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hands, nor kissed his sisar-white Luis. Fe kuows not 
that he has still a daaghter! he knows not even whether 
he haga heart, and will nob.be able even tp recognise 
me. And were he but to know me, and take cOmpase4 
sion on me, my mother would place a pen in his hand, 
and would say, ‘Sign that—it is my will! and he 
would, pign it—the_poor, A¢eble -old_ mhh!—and his 


daughter would be condemned.” 


* Yes, 8 I know all this as well as you do, my 
poor - 3; but be pacified, that contract never will be 
signed. 

* And who can prevent it ?” 

Twill ?? 

You?” 


“Do not despair. To-morrow I shall be present at 
the family council.” 

“ Who will present you there 

T have the means.” 

“My brother is violent and passionate, Oh! good 
Heaven! beware, while striving to save me, that you do 
not sink me still deeper in misery.” 

“Your brother’s person is in my eyes as sacred as 
your own, Marguerite. Fear nothing, and rely confi- 
dently upon me.” 

“Oh! I believe you, sir, and I ineny confide in 
you,” said Marguerite, as if overwhelmed by the con- 
tending feelings of confidence and mistrust which she 
had till then laboured under. “ For what.ad 
could you derive from endeavouring tu deceive me? 
What interest could you have to betray me:?”’ . 

** None, undoubtedly ; but let us talk of other aat- 
ters. What line of conduct do you intend to pursue 
with regard to the Baron de Lectoure ?” 

Twill tell him albt”’ 

“Oh” cried Paul, bowing profoundly, “allow me 


‘ou. ry 
* Sir ye murmured Marguerite, “ gir !”? 
"Asa ! asa Bi ry 

** Yes, ‘yon are indeed kind and good,” cried Mar- 
anette, and I believe it is God who sent you to 
my aid.’ 

* Believe it,” replied Paul. 

“ Then—to-morrow evening.” 

‘Do mot be astonished nor alarmed at anything 
that may, occur; only contrive to let me know by letter, 
by @ word, a sign, the result of your interview with 


“T will endeavour to do so.” 
“Tt is now late, and your servant may be surprised 
at the length of thisinterview, Return to the castle, 
and say not a word of me toany.one. Farewell!” 

** Farewell,” reiterated Marguerite 3 you, to whom 
I know not what name to give. 

* Oall me your brother.” * 
* Farewell, then, brother.” 4 
“Oh, my sister! my sister!” cried Panl, clasping her 
conyulsively in his'arms, “ your lips are the first from 
which I have heard so sweet a word, God will reward 


Pp” 


to 


you for it.” ‘ 
The pours pirl drew back amazed; and then return- 
ing to Paul, she held out her hand tehim. Paul again 


pressed it, and Marguerite left the cottaye. 

The young man then went to the door of the inner 
room, and ope’ it. 

* And now, good old man,” said he, “ conduct me to 
my father’s graye.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COURTIER. 
Hanlet. Dost thou know this water-fly? 
Horatio, No, my good lord. 
Hawulet, ad is the more gracious; for ’tis a vice to 
L0W 





SHAKESPEARE, 
Here on my knees, by Heaven's blest power I swear, 
If you poe. I ne’er henceforth will see you; 
But rather wander throngh the world a beggar, 
And live on sordid scraps at poor men’s doors, 
For, though to fortune lost, I'll still inherit 
My mother’s virtues and my father’s honour, 

Orwar. 


Tue day following that on which Paul had been made 
acquainted with the secret of his birth, the inhabitants 
of the castle of Auray awoke more than ever absorbed 
in the fears and hopes which their several interests had 
created, for that day must. necessarily prove a decisive 
one to the whole of them. The marchionees, whom 
our readers have ere this diseovered, was neither per- 
verse or wicked, but a haughty and inflexible woman, 
saw in it the termination of those heart-rending —— 
hensions, which for so many years, had been her daily 
companions; for it was, above all, in the eyes. of:her 
children that she wished to preserve that unsuilied 
reputation, the usurpation of which had been purchased 
at such cost. To her, Lectoure was not only a fitting 
son-in-law, being the bearer of a name as noble as her 
own, but more than this, a man, or rather a good genius, 
who at the same moment would bear away not only her 
daughter, whom he would take with him as his wife, 
but her son also, to whom the minister, thanks to this 
alliance, had promised to give a regiment. Both: her 
children gone, her first-born might come, and the secret 
revealed to him would find no echo. Moreover, there 
were a thousand methods by which.to close his lips. 
The fortune of the marchioness was immense, and gold 





deemed infallible. The more terrible her fears, tha 
more ardently did she desire,this.union; so that she 
not only encouraged the anxiety of Lectotre, but'sh, 
also exgited that of Emanuel. As to the Iattar, tireg 
of living’unknown at Paris, or immured in ete 
lost in the crowd of brilliant yomng men who formed 
the household of the king, or-¢hut up in the antiquo 
castle of his ancestors, having their portraits as his sola 
companions, he knocked with impatient eagerness gt 
the golden door which his intended brother-in-law wag 
to open for him at Versailles, ‘The griefs and tears of 
his sister had, certainly, for a time afflicted him ; for hi 
was ambitious, more from a dread of the ennui which 
would consume him if compelled to live onjhis estate 
and from the desire of parading at the head of his regi. 
ment, captivating the hearts of all the ladies by thy 
richness and good taste of his uniform, than from either 
pride or hardness of heart. Being himself incapabls 
of forming any serious attachment, and despite the fata] 
consequences of his sister’s love, he considered that 
love merely as. childish » which, the; tumult and 


pleasure en world | .w i fee from her 
me ‘ really believed | ii a yer 

clapeghaha wonld bp the Grsetmabank him fcr having 
thus done violence to her feelings. j 


As. to: r vietim, 80 itrevocably con. 
demned to be immo Pato the fear of the one, B to 
the ambition of the other, the seene of ‘the preceding 

y ® profound impressionon her mind. She 
could not at all. aecount to herself for the extraordinary 
feelings which the young man who had transmitted to 
her the words of Lusignan had, awakened in her heart; 
who feos We ees her as to the fateof the unhappy 
exile, and concluded, by pressing, her to his heari, 
and callingher his sister. A va 
hope whi to her h man, as he had 
told her, had received from Heaven the mission to pro- 
tect her. But, .as she was ighorant of the tie which 
bound him to her, of the secret which made him master 
of his. mother’s will, of the influence;he might exercise 
over her future life, she did not dare herself to 
dream of happiness, habi been for six 
months, to consider death as the only term to her mis. 
fortunes. 7 sa li 

The marquis, meeps, omni the various emotions which 
agitated all around him, had remained coldly and im- 
passibly indifferent; for to him the world had ceased 
to move sinee.the fireadfal day on which ,reason had 
abandoned him. ,Continually absorbed, one fixed 
idea—that of his mortal combat without, seconds—the 
only words he ever uttered, were those pronounced by 
the Count de Morlaixy when he ft him his death. 
He wasan old man, weak as an i and whom his 
wife could, overawe by a gesture, and who received 
from her and continuous will every impulsion, 
which, for twenty years, the vegetating instinct had re. 
ceived, and whieh, on him, had usurped the place of 
reason and free will. On this day, howeyer, 2 great 
change had taken place in his monotonous mode of life. 
A valet-de-chambre had entered his apartment, and had 
succeeded to the marchioness in the cares of his toilette; 
he had dressed him in his uniform ofisteward of the 
household, had his breast with the several 
orders that had been conferred upom him; and then 
the marchioness, placing. a pen in his hand, had ordered 
him to try to sign his mame, and he had obeyed, pas- 
sively and neghgently, without imagining that he was 
studying the parbofam executioner © i. 

About three in the afternoon, a-pestehaise, the sound 

of whose wheels yaad very differently impressed the 
hearts of the three persons who were -expecting it 
entered the court-yard of the castle. Emanuel had 
eagerly run down to the vestibule to receive his future 
brother-in-law, for it was he who had arrived. Leetonre 
sprang lightly from his carriage. He had halted for 
some time at the last post-house, to attire himself ina 
presentable costume, so that he arrived in an elegant 
court dress of the latest fashion. Emanuel smiled at 
this evidence of his anmety, fort was clearly to be per- 
ceived that: Lectoure was determined not to lose the 
advantage of a first favourable impression by presenting 
himself in a dusty trayelling-dress, His intercourse 
with the fair sex. had taught him, that they-almoct in- 
variably judge from the first glance, and the effect which 
it produces upon their minds or hearts, let it be favour 
able or unfavourable, is.with diffienlty removed, More 
over, it is but rendering justice to the baron to acknow- 
ledge that his person was graceful and elegant, and 
might have been dangerous to any woman whose heart 
was not already ocewpied by another. 
“ Permit me, my dear baron,” said Emanuel, advance 
ing toward him, “in the momentary absence of the 
ies, to do the-honours of the mansion of my ances 
tors. See,” continued. he; when they had reached the 
top of the stone steps ‘leading into the hall, and point 
ing to the turrets.and the bastions, “ these date from 
the time of Philip Augustus, as to architecture, and 
from Henry IV., inpoint of ornament.” 

“ Upon my honour,” replied the baron, in the affected 
tone whieh the young men of thnt dry had adopted, 
“it is a most charming fortress, and throws around it, 
to a distance of at least three leagues, a baronial odour, 
which would perfume even an army contractor. 
ever,” continued. he, ns they passed through the hall 
and entered a gallery-ornamented on each ‘side with 
long lines of family portraits, “ I should take a fancy to 
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For the last ten years 1 have not pressed his trembling 


enter into a rebellion against his most Christian majesty, 
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I shall entreat you to lend me this jewel of a place; 
and,” added fre, casting his eyes on the long rows of 
ancestors which offered themselves to his view, “the 
garrison with =~ 

“Thirty-three quarters—I will not say in flesh and 
blood,” replied Emanuel,“ for they are long since turned 
to dust—but in painting, as you see. They begin with 
a certain Chevalier Hugues d’Auray, who accompanied 
King Louis VIT. to the crusades; that one, it 1s pre- 
tended, is my aunt Deborah, whom you see decked out 
as Judith; and all this eventually ends in the male 
line, in the last member of this illustrious family, your 
very humble and very obedient servant, Emanuel 
d’Auray.’ 

“Tt is perfectly respectable, and nothing can be more 
authentic.” 

“Yes; but as I do not feel that I have, as yet, become 
sufficiently a patriarch,’ rejoined Emanuel, passmg 
before the baron to show him the way to the apartment 
which had been prepared for him, “ to spend:my days 
in such formidable society, I hope, baron, that you 
havo thought of the means by which I can withdraw 
from it ?” 

. Cniowtedy, my dear count,” said Lectoure, fol- 
lowing him. “I wished even to have been myself the 
bearer of your comniission, as my wedding-gift to you. 
I kuew of a vacancy in the queen's dragoons, and called 
yesterday on M, de Maurepas to solicit it for you, when 
I heard that it had been granted, at the request of I 
know not what mysterious admiral—a sort of corsair, 
pirate, or fantastic being, whom the queen has made 
the fashion by giving him her hand to kiss, and whom 
the king has taken a great affection to, because he beat 
the English, I know not whereso that his Majesty 
has conferred upon him the order of military merit, 
wad presented him a sword with a gold hilt, just as he 
would have done to one of the nobility. In short, ‘the 
game is lost on that side, but do not be alarmed—we 
will turn round to another.” 

“Very well,” replied Emanuel, “I care not what 
regimeat it may be in; what I desire is, that it should 
be a rank suitable to my name, and a position which 
would be becoming to our wealth.” 

“ Precisely—you shall have them.” 

“But how,” said Emanuel, wishing to change the 
subject of conversation—“ how did you manage to get 
rid of the thousand engagements you must have had on 
your hands ?” 7 

“Why,” said the baron, with that perfectly free and 
easy air, which belonged only to that distinguished 
class, and stretching himself upen a couch—for they 
had at leagth reached the apartment destined for hin— 
“why, by trankly stating the fact to them. Tannotmced 
at the queen’s card-table I was going to be married !” 

“Qh! good Heaven! Why,this was perfect heroism! 
Above all, if you acknowledged you were about to scek 
a wife in the depths of Lower Brittany.” 

“T did acknowledge it.” 


“And then,” said Emanuel, smiling, “ compassion | foot aboard on. “Her masts tapered away like a lady’s 
stifled every angry feeling.” “sigh, every r taut as a harp-string, sails furled 
“Gad! you fall readile comprehend, my dear count,” | *mooth-in the bunt-as the padding’ of a girl's: bustle. 


said Lectoure, putting one knee over the other, an 
balancing his leg with a motion as regulat.as that of @ 
peudulum, “our women of the court believe that the 
sun rises at Paris and sets at Versailles; all the rest of 
France is, in their idea, a Lapland, Greenland, Nove 
Zembla! . So that they expect, as you have hinted, my 
dear count, to see: me bring back with me, front ni 
voyage to the pole, some large hands and formidabte 
fect! Fortunately, tliey are mistaken,” he added, ‘with 
an accent half timorous, half interrogatory ; “is it not 
so, Emanuel P—for you told me that your sister——-” 

“ You will see her,” replied Emanuel. 

“Tt will be dreadful disappointment. to that poor 
Madame de Chaulne. It cannot be helped; ‘and she 
nust console herself. What is it ?” : 

This question was induced by the entrance of Ema- 
nuel’s valet-de-chambre, who had half opened thie door, 
and remained upon the threshold, waiting, as was then 
the custom of all servants in great houses, till-his master 
should address him. 

“ What is it? repeated Emanuel. 

“ Mademoiselle Marguerite d’Auray requests that 
Monsienr the Baron de Lectoure will honour her with 
4 private interview.” ; 

“Me!” said Lectoure, rising from the sofa, “ cer- 
tainly, with the greatest pleasure.” 2 

“But no! it is a mistake!” exclaimed Emanuol ; 
“ you must be mistaken, Celestin.” 

“T have the honour to assure your lordship,” replied 
the valet-de-chambre, “ that I have correétly and faitl- 
fully executed the order which was given to m6.” * 

“Tmpossible!”? said Emanuel, uneasy to the highest 
degree, at the step his sister had ventured to take. 
“ Baron, if you will: be advised by me, you will send the 
little simpleton about her business.” - 

“By no means! by no means!” replied Lectoure. 
“What does this Bluebeard of a brother mean ? 


the most fastidious eritie of female el 


Tue Ariadne was as fine a barkey as ever seaman set 


2} Oh! it-was @ proud sight, messmates, to see her sailin’ 

ont of Portsmouth Harbour, rigg’d all a tanto, stunsails 

low an’ aloft, Captain wpon the: bauimock-cloth, band 

playin’ “Off sho eg and the ramparts cover'd with 
shin 


logg’d with briny tears. Sally Rose waved a new, ban- 
denna at Joe Sims while our swi 
Blockus Pint, an’ 
stood ee —— —s 
‘am-agin and agin, till a drop ortwo ‘d ‘over m 
ehrbeard chéek, but that might a bin from a puff my, 
wittd gittin’ into ny eye through the bow port. s} 
what signifies ? i 


oné'day we spies‘n schooner on the lee-bow. First,'we 
thought as how she were one o’ your riglar Yankéy 
clippers, or Warejinny  pilot-boats 
up wi’ her, hand over fist, ‘an’ upon sendin’ Long Tom 
across her forefoot, she jist diskiver’d the: tal of a 
io —— an’ struck demeedutly to , ~ go-along 
" sées great argufying among the quarter, | pigta 
deckers as to how we howd 
The sta’ tan awkurdly 
leads, so thet even the jolly wasn’t to be trusted; an’ 


‘Dons an’ their dirty dollate’és 
the life of a singlé Ariadne. 
man cane long Noy end = ere o— ee 
was unpossible, the Spaniar in a pile- . 
In the second dog-wate¢h, howsever, we worl page of a 
lull, when Joe Sims an’ k 
steer’d by a clover reefer, shoves off imthe jolly to tr, 
our luck, whether or no, Tom Collins. We jist-renches 
the schooner’s quarter, wlien I sees a curly- ed 
per. comin’ roarin’ 
Cetes- [upon hig-baclt,-rampin” and ‘bellowin’ wuss hor Madras | hen 
~ PRench in 


you have confidence enough in me to permit this téte-d- 
téte ”” 

“ But it is so perfectly absurd!” 

* Not at all,” replied Lectoure ; “ on the contrary, it 
is perfectly befitting. I am not a crowned head, that I 
should marry ® woman upon her portrait, and by proxy. 
T wish to see her in on. Come, Emanuel,” he con- 
tinued, pushing his friend toward a side-door, that he 
might not meet his sister—‘ Come, now, tell me frankly 
—in confidence, between Ourselves—is there any—de- 
formity ?” 

“Why, no, by Heaven!” replied the young connt ; 
“ no—on the contrary, she is a's lovely as an angel.” 

“ Well, then,” said the baron, “ what does all this 
opposition mean? Come, now, begone, or must I call 
my guards ?” 

“No; but on my word, I am afraid that this little 
simpleton, who has not the slightest notion of the 
world, is coming to destroy all that has been arranged 
between us.” 

“Oh! if that is all you fear,” replied Lectoure, open- 
ing the door, “ ye may be rfeathy at ease. I like the 
brother too well not to look over some caprice—some 
extraordinary fantasies—in the sister; and pledge you 
my word as a gentleman, unless the devil should play 
us some strange trick (who, I trust, is at this moment 
fully ocenpied in some other corner of the world!) that 
Mademoiselté Marguerite d’ Auray shall be Madame thie 
Baroness de Lectoure, and that in a month you shall 
have your regiment.” 

This promise appeared in some de to pacify 
Emanuel, who allowed himself to be cated out of the 
doof without making farther difficulty... Lectoure im- 
mediately ran to a looking-glass, to repair the slight 
traces of disorder, which the jolting over tho last three 
leagues had occasioned in his dress. He had seareely 
given to his hair and garments the most becoming turn 
and folds, when the door again opened, and Celestin 
annotnced— 

“* Mademoiselle Marguerite d’ Auray.” 

The baron turned round; and percemved his betrothed 
standing, pale and trembling, on the threshold of the 
door. Although the promises of Emanuel had inspired 
him with some degree of hope, a certain residue of 
doubt had still remained ‘on ‘his mind, if not as to the 
beauty, at all events with regard to the deportment of 
the lady who was about to become his wife. His rise 
was therefore unbounded, when he saw that delat 
and graceful creaturé standing before him, and whom 
ce could only 
haye reproached with being in a slight degree too pallid, 
(To be contiiiued in our next.) 








JOE SIMS, AND HOW I ATE HIM. 


A GALLEY YARN BY BILL BUCKLE, CAPTAIN’S COXSWAIN, 
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Well, there we hangs danglin’ at the endo’ the boom, 
like a couple of golding fleeces over ap ale-house upon 
Common Hard; but we soon shins in board tike lamp- 
lighters, an’ takes away the Dons’ toasting-forks im a 
jiffey. Then I shoves Johnny Spanyole away from the 
tiller, an’ took his trick at the helm myself. In course, 
ias there was but Joe an’ 4 agin two-an’-twenty signors, 
we was forced to keep Bor 9 an’ watch, one eye open 
and t’other shut, accordin’ to saroumstances. About 
two bells in the middle watch—my whiskers! there 
comes a squall, sharp enough to blow the devil's horns 
off! The strongest fellar aboard conldn’t a’ held the 
edge of a knife before the wind; an’ if a man hada 
open’d his mouth to wind’ard, he must a’ tarn’d it 
round to loo’ard to shut it agin. Why, it blow’d all the 
anchors off the officers’ buttons, so you'll allow there 
was a fresh hand at the bellus. “Lower away tho 
mainsail, signor,” said I; but not a soul scem’d to ult- 
derstand plain English. “ Areevo! casteclo! otrabande ! 
killee the butcher,” roared Joey, jokin’ the lubber! 
Spaniards, “ rouse up, my hearties, an’ give us o pull 
o’ the pe downhavwl.” ‘Non intendey,” whined the 
frighten’d fricknsees, an’ droppin’ on their knees, begina 
a crossin’ themselves, an’ a bellowin out, “O! Santo 
Francisco! O! Sant Antoney!” But Joey, seein” the 
jaw-rope o’ the gaff wouldn't travel for want 0’ grease, 
‘Dama your Sant Antoneys,” said he; “ give usa lump 
o’ santum smearum; an’ as‘for crossin’, get across the 
gaff an’ ride it down, ‘sted o’ catterwaulin’ like a tea- 
perty 0’ harlots at a chris’nin’.” ATI, howsever, wouldn't 
0; over she went upon her beam-ends, tlie poor lousy 
Spanyoles givin’ a uniw screech as the sea roll’d 
*em under, the whole kit goin’ down to Davy Jones’ 
locker lke a dip-sea lead, all ‘cept Joey, I, an’ the 
Spanish skipper, who lash’d ourselves fast to the upper 
soape<tee. 

or a week a’ter this capsize there we three stuck 
upon high starwation—nothin’ a-day, an’ find yourselves 
—everlastin’ banyan-day, an’ no grog—ship under water, 
black sky overhead, ragin’ ocean all round, hungér 
squatted at the bow, and thirst upon the starn-post! 

The Ariadne parted company that same night as the 
schooner turned the turtle, an’ not a sail could we dis- 
sarn in any quarter. For seven weary nights an’ days, 
each on ’uma year long, we strains our eye-balls a lookin 
for help, but found none. I shares my backy-box with 
Joey an’ the Spanyole till there wasn’t a chaw left. 
Then we pulled all the hide off the lower riggin’, an” 

wd that; an’ a’terwards we cut up the Spanyole’s 
_ breeches, which kept life an’ soul togethér, 
though mayhap many wou'd a’ thought the meat rathar 
unsavoury. Joe's hairy cap went next, an’ that warn’t 
much more palatable; ’sides it could scarcely be epared, 
bein’ our only tank for catchin’ rainewater. Then, a’ter 
all. was gone, we squeezed one another's hands, a0” 
blubber’d like babbies, 

Howsever, sniv’ling was no use, an’ the worst was yet 
to come. We stared upon one another till our eyes dried, 
our hesrts harden’d,an’ we begins to think upon the 
LoTs! What won’t hunger and thirst drive’men to do? 
Them’s hard times when human creeturs feel like 
wolves, an’ chango natur with sharks and halligai- 
ters. “ We’re two to one,” said Joe; “ but fair play's 
a jewel: we'll take no adwantage o’ the Signor, though 
he’s but a furriner.” So we put three bits o’ rope-yarn 
into my tarpoling-hat, gave Don Spanyole the firat 
chance, draw d. our own lots, an’ the shortest fell upon 
Joey! Werrily 1 thotight as low this would a broke 
my heart asuader, for in course Joe was dearc? to mo 
than my own --far more than a lousy Spaniard. 
1 offer’d Joo to take his chance—I even wanted to 
skiver the Signor—but all was like whistlin’ jigs to a 
mile-stone. ‘' Never,” said Joey; “you has a wifd and 
young uns, Buckle,/an’ so mayhap has tho poor Spantyla 
skipper; ‘sides, the lot was fairly draw’d, an” dann the 
dog that flinches.. I defies man, woman, or child, to say 
black’s the white o’ Joe Sims’ eye. I’ve ulways done a 
sednian’s duty, and so I will even here, messmate, 
cliugin’ to a few shpp'ry plauks upon a roarin’ ocean. | 
will die, Bill,.as I’ve lived, frae-bine to the back-bong.” 
Kneelin’, then; as well as he was able, athaut the gun- 
nell, he seeméd to pray,’arnestly ; then, untwisting his 
igtail, he eut off a long lock of his brown hair, an” tied 
% up with the identical bit of yarn what sealed his 
doom. This he put into my hand, an’ gripin’ my fist, 
exclaimed, “‘ God bless ye, Bill! give this token, with 
my last love, to dear Sally Rose!” Havin’ sid this, he 
ited the knife,.cool as a cowcumber, and would at 
once have settled the job, by drawin’ it allaut lis throat, 
bat I grappled his arm, an’ made him promise to wait 
till another daybreak, thinkin’ as how summat might 
heave in sight to pick us up. Joe, howsever, as ho 
sail, was no flincher; in the middle of tho night he 
lenly stabbed the knife into his heart, crying out, 


” 


“ Good- Bill; mind you ’members Sally ! 
Now; L.«' pose as how you thinks I’so goin’ to over- 
haul what followed a’ter Jocy’s death; ‘but avast 


vin’; lads, I can hardly bear to think, fir less to 
ak,-of What that Spaniard aa’ I did to presirve our 


tin! Did younot call this lad Celestin?” a “It’s alk dickey with us,” said 1, fepe % i 
Besaest impatiéntly bowed his head in the affir-|just as the schooner gives a send aft, splashin’ cher | lives for eight dismal days and dreary nighite, Life ts 
mative, —~ +2 ‘booia eine? tat he" water alongside the boat, like the }swest to oll mys ‘specially to him as his ¢ wife and 
* Well, then, Celestin, tell my lovely betrothed that I | tuil of a granipts.’ Ii a°monient Sims an’ J catches | helpless babes at Lome. If there was ainfulticer in 
‘ow myself at her knees, at her feet, and oR it | hold of a reef-earin’, c ’ to it like ‘grim death; an' | what-we did, there is n Commander-in-Chicf above who 
; sea 


er orders either to 


t Tnwait 
© to her or to receive nee ; 


as Her ‘statn’ rid, it ‘as both into the air, the 
bart raderneath with o* thunder, wa neither 


is able an’ willin’ to ‘weigh the temptation agin the 
crime, It was his gooduegs what sent 6 mérchantman 
to piok us up at last, an’ it was: his — what gavo 








and there, take thi charges of your 
tle tree hls hia pesses anor ee , Jixikins, or Jones ever saw the light o 
Aud-you, count,” ameined Lectoure, “T trust that hen : ’ 


me the means.to purwide a home for poor Sally. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER LXL 
AFTER MIDNIGHT, 


Tax appearance of Duggan, the Colonel’s Scotch ser- 
vant, at the Ketiledrum, had awakened in Violet hopes 
and expectations doomed to disappointment. 

It was so very natural that the sight of the ser- 
vant who had been reported dead, and who was there 
standing before her alive and well, should give rise to 
the strong hope that perhaps his master might have 

rienced similar good-fortune. 
ut Duggan did not in any way confirm such a view 
of affairs. 

At all times his words were few, and he was not a 
man from whom one could “pump” anything against 
his will. It was easy to move the handle, but that by 
no means implied getting water. 

When questioned—closely, earnestly questioned—his 
wages were brief, and not by any means hopeful. 

n the main, his version agreed with that of Sergeant 
Connor, whose name he mentioned as that of the com- 
rade who was with him on the hills near Bhurpore, and 
who had seen, as he had seen, the Colonel shot by the 
treacherous 7 in the plain beneath them. 

He described the headlon ‘plunge on the part of Ser- 
weant Connor, his own inability to assist him, and his 
sybsequently sinking down in a state of insensibility— 
not, however, to leave his bones whitening on the hills, 
but to be discovered by a picket, and conveyed to the 
camp for recovery. 

“And the Colonel?” Violec had asked, as she lis- 
tened to this narrative, “what of him? Was not he 
also recovered and brought into the camp; and did not 
he also receive the attention he required ?” 

Duggan heard the question, but seemed totally in- 
capable of answering it. Weeks had passed, he said, 

ore he recovered sufficiently to take an interest in 
passing events; and when he hia 80, the army had left 
the neighbourhood of the seige, and the Colonel was 
pad his post, but his name appeared in the list of the 


This was depressing news, and it had weighed upon 
the heart of the young girl very heavily, inasmuch as 
oe Sue seemed to add to the certainty that her 
benefactor was no more. 

But Violet had also another secret cause of uneasi- 
ness. The arrival of the Scotchman at the inn had, 
a8 we are aware, been of a mysterious nature. He re- 
mained there several days, and during that time Violet 
saw much which awoke in her a reluctant suspicion as 
to his conduct and motives. 

And what, more than anything else, confirmed her in 
the view she had taken, was the discover that he 
every night made his escape from the window of his 
room, and was absent from the house during some 
hours! 

“For what object,” she asked herself, “could the 
man pursue this course? and what but an improper 
motive could induce him to act with so much caution 
and secrecy? Nutters,” she argued, “was his friend. 
Why, then, should he conceal from him these nocturnal 
exoursions? Why should an innocent man steal, like 
a thief in the night, from the window of a house in 
which he was entertained as a friend rather than a cus- 
tomer ?” 

The more she reflected on this matter, the more con- 
vinced did the poor girl become that something was 
wrong; and hence the ghost-like faee with which, as 
we have seen, she peered forth from her own bed- 
chamber. 

From the moment of his departure to that of his 
return, hours after, Violet did not suffer herself to close 
her eyes; and she was still watching when he returned, 
and re-admitted himself to the house by the window 
through which he had quitted it. 

Then sho threw herself, weary and exhausted, on the 
couch, but not before she had arrived at a settled deter- 
mination. 

** Next time,” she said to herself, “ I will follow him.” 

With that resolve she slept, and it was that also 
which first occurred to her mind when, hours after- 
wards, she awoke from distempered dreams, and found 
the warm, bright sun streaming brightly into her little 
room. 

Throughout that day she nursed the intention she 
had formed; and when evening again deepened into 
night, it possessed her to the exclusion of every other 
thought. It, indeed, rendered her strangely absent; 
and it was with a feeling of absolute relief that she 
escaped to the quiet and solitude of her own chamber. 

For a short time after she had retired, Ephraim and 
Duggan sat by the fireside smoking their and 
compering notes on old times. Vi could the 
row of their voices; and in her heart she but 


nurse @ feeling of aversion toward the man ae 
this seemingly friendly exterior, could behave with con- 
summate treachery. 

At length the voices ceased. 

The house, which had been gradually settling into 
quietude, was disturbed only by the occasional creak of 
bourds beneath the tread of inmates retiring to rest. 





Yes; there was one other sound, and it was one for 
which Violet, sitting beside her white couch, was 
listening with feverish anxiety. This was the closing 
of the Scotchman’s door. She heard him ascend the 
stairs—she heard him remove his boots, and drop them 
noise in the passage—and then the 


with unn 
door of his chamber was cl ¥ 
But it was not locked! 


She noted that particularly. Each other night she 
had heard the rusty key turn in the lock; but that 
night there came no such sound. 

* What did that mean ?” the listener asked herself. 

Did it mean some change in the plan of operations ? 
Did it mean plunder, violence—what ? 

A simple thing enough, the non-locking of a door; 
but, suspicion once aroused, and the merest trifles 
attain undue significance. : 

An hour might have passed, bringing with it mid- 
night—a clear but not brilliant midnight—and during 
all’ that time Violet had watched and listened for a 
familiar sound; and up to that hour it had not.come. 

Intense silence then reigned through the house. 

Suddenly it was broken. 

The faintest possible sound had aroused Violet from a 
momentary reverie into which she had fallen, and with 
it she rose abru to her feet. 

The door of the Beotchman’s room was open ! . 

Something more than sound seemed to convey this 
fact to the girl’s brain. She had only heard a creak, a 
rustle—she scarce knew what; but she knew that the 
door of that room had been opened. 

Quickly, silently, Violet comprehended what was 
passing, and prepared to act upon it. Before she had 
time to reflect, sho was upon the stairs; she had 
descended several winding steps; she had seen the 
ey on fall upon the white face of a man stealing 
before her like a ghost. 

Her first impulse was to utter a cry and alarm the 
house: her next, to follow and to watch. 

At the bottom of the staircase was a short passage; 
at the end of that e,a door leading out of the 
house on the side opposite to that occupied by the 
stables. Before she had time to reflect, Violet felt the 
cold night air blowing in through the doorway. 

“Ah!” she thought, “he will go out; he will fasten 
the door behind him, and I shall learn nothing.” 

The merest trifle averted this. 

The man, having opened the door, did not at once pass 
out into the night: he stepped back to take from a 
corner a thick oaken stick which rested there. 

In the moment of time which this occupied, Violet 
had slipped noiselessly out of the passage into the open 
air. There—crouching in the shadow of a shed—she 
saw the man come forth, saw him turn a key in the lock, 
and then set forward, in his slippers, quietly up the 


road. 

The night was sufficiently light for Violet to observe 
at a considerable distance the course taken by Duggan, 
while he appeared totally unconscious of being followed. 
For a time he kept to the aA ae indeed, he 
might have gone a mile without deviating from it— 
when, coming to an opening where a new crescent 
had been laid out, but had not advanced beyond the 
digging of its foundations—he turned abruptly to his 
right, and darted across this plot of land as a short cut 
- the * peed clustering streets which were just visible 

ond. 

n this place it was necessary to proceed with some 
caution, me especially as Violet was, above all things, 
anxious to escape observation; and she had P wrnsond 
allowed Duggan to precede her a considerable > 
when, as she reached a fragment of wall recently erected, 
she suddenly started back and uttered a cry of terror. 

A man had stepped from behind the wall, and now 
confronted her! 

ne Hallo, my pretty lass!” he cried, then stopped 
short. 
And for an instant the man and the girl stood gazing 
at each other without uttering a word. 

If anything could have added to th f 

anything co ve a @ annoyance 0 
being interrupted at such an hour, and on such an 
errand, it would have been the fact that this man should 
have occasioned that interruption. Violet had not for- 
orem Seo ceene te churchyard; she was not likely 

forget the words which this man then breathed in 

ey eer ee 
ousy which those w ‘ 

her bosom friend, and the terrible threat which they 
had from her lips. . 

“ Mi Hreartlaw !” cried the actor, recovering from 
the surprise of the minute; “ this is a pleasure I could 
not have antici ys : 

* Pray do detain me, sir!” exclaimed Violet. “I 
am bound on a mission which admits of no delay. 


— 





Ai May, 1 could not f i yself,” he replied, “if I 
“Na ve m * he replied, 
mitied you to Teave to at this hour, and in thi 
onely . 
“T have no fear, and need entertain none on my 
Ee camvensds “bes pray leave me. Already 
it may be too late.” 
She looked up as she and already the figure of 
the Scotch servant was ing in the distance. 
“ At least you will permit me to walk side— 
to act as an escort to you across this of a 


place,” urged Horace. 


wie no!” she exclaimed hastily. “ Ah! it is too 
She saw, as she spoke, that the man of whom she was 
in pursuit had turned into a bye-lane, which might lead 
him she knew not where, and the purpose for which 
she had risked so much was therefore defeated. Added 
to this, Violet found herself in a position of great em. 

ent. She did not fear the actor; but she 
could not tell to what extent circumstances might lead 
him to act in a manner which might prove distressing 
and annoying to her. 

“Do I understand that you go no further, Miss 
Heartlaw ?” he asked, as she uttered the exclamation 
we have quoted. 

“You can do so,” she replied, “the purpose for 
which T came here is defeated. I will wish you ‘ good. 


night. 

Not thus abruptly—surely not?” cried Horace, 
putting forth his hand to detain her; “or at least you 
will accept my protection home ?” 

“No,” replied Violet, firmly, “you will excuse me, if 
I say that I must decline to do so. The object with 
which I came to this place is known only to myself; I 
wish it to remain so. You will, therefore, do me the 
greatest favour by permitting me to depart as I came, 
unquestioned and alone. Again, then———” 

“ Stay!” interrupted the man ; “ you caw hardly sup- 
pose that I can permit the opportunity, for which I 

ve sought for months, and which cliance has now 
thrown in my way so unexpectedly, to depart with- 
outa word? Your manner tells me that you do not 
expect this. No, Violet, you well know what ties bind 
our interests together, and what are the untoward cir- 
cumstances which have separated us so long.” 

He paused, but she only answered him with an ap. 

ing look. Without heeding this, he proceeded— 

“If anything were wanting to confirm the voice of 
Fate, which has united our destinies, it would be the 
recurrence of these strange and unexpected meetings. 
But, Violet”—she shrunk with a terror not unobserved 
at the familiar repetition of her name— everythin 
around me serves to point to the one end. It was, 
have learned, Colonel Heartlaw’s dearest wish to con- 
summate our union; it was the only favour he ever 


asked of you in return for his many kindnesses. To ° 


that end, also, the wishes of your mother—for she is 
your mother, not mine—also tend. She would end her 
days in peace and*happiness, if she could but know that 
her own daughter and the son of her adoption were 
united—a result in which she believes as firmly as in 
her own existence. For myself, 1 have already told 
qe that the current of my being flows with that of 

ate—that, in a word, I love you, and would make you 
mine 


“You have forgotten Aurelia,” said Violet, calmly; 
you have forgotten, that to her also you have pledg 
vows of affection and of constancy.” ‘ 

“ As for her,” rejoined the actor, with a sneer, “all is 
over between us. We have ; we shall meet no 
more, or it will be the indifferent meeting of strangers. 
Since we last met, Violet, things have. greatly changed 
with me. Iam free from that galling chain which, as a 
foolish boy, I allowed a girl for whom I cared nothing 
to weld round my neck ; and more—much more—I have 
attained, not to wealth, but to such a degree of com- 
petence that I can now say to you, ‘Be mine!’ since I 
am able to support you as my wife. All this, therefore, 
smoothes the current of our lives—does it not, Violet ?” 

Saying this, he put his hand upon her shoulder, and 
half drew her toward him. But, with a repugnance 
—- she could not conceal, Violet slipped from his 

** Perhaps, perhaps,” she said hurriedly, in answer to 
his question ; “ but there is one obstacle, and, since you 
force me to an avowal, I must state it.” 

“ Do so,” he answered; “you do not fear me?” 

“No,” she replied, “no, Horace Greville, I do not 
fear you, but—worse than that, far worse than all—I 
do not love you !” x 
a vs you dare tell me this ?” he cried—* this to my 

co?” . 

“Why not?” replied Violet; “it is better so, than 
that I should ery a passion I do not feel—better so, 
than that I should delude you with hopes which never, 
never can be realised. Horace Greville, this is not the 
first hour that the thought of you, and of the fate which 
seemed to bear me toward you, has crossed my mind. 
Through many a bitter hour, many a long and restless 
night, the sense of my position and of my duty has 
weighed upon me like a burden too heavy to bear, has 
tortured me like a ring of fire about my heart; and 
after long hong, after many and many a struggle 
with my heart, I have come to this resolve—I wil 
yours, if Fate should will it so: I will place no obstacle 
in the way of a result which seems inevitable, but I will 
not dissimulate—I will not affect a passion I do not feel ; 
and for you, Horace ille, I have neither love uor 
hate—I have only indifference.” ; ; 

You are a,” answered the actor, with a bitter 


sneer. 
** Is it not better so?” she asked. 
“If these words were the prompting of your own 


“ Bat since they are prompted by another—no, and 
—no! 
** What mean you?” demanded Violet, eagerly. 
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“ Simply this—and as you have been plain with me, 
I will meet you with equal candour—Violet Heartlaw, 
you are songs by another! You tremble, you turn 
pale! You have already compromised yourself with 
this man; yet he knows well the position in which you 
stand, and he has dictated to you the step which you 
have now takén.” 

“ No—as Heaven is my witness, no!” cried Violet. 

“You will not deny that another seeks your hand ?” 

She did not answer. 

“Or that you love him ?” 

Still she did not reply. 

“ And, loving him, you have forgotten where obe- 
dience, duty, interest, all lie. I thank you, Miss Heart- 
law, for the confirmation which your words have given 
my suspicions; and I have only to add that, from this 
moment, I set myself but two objects in life: one is to 
make you mine; the other, to pursue to destruction— 
to annthilation—the man who has been fool enough to 
become my rival!” : 

“Qh, no, no!” cried Violet, with a passionate out- 
burst of febling ; “you will not injure him. He is 
innocent—it;nocent of everything but love!” 

“ And for that he dies !” 

She heard the words as they hissed with a vindictive 
force through the clenched teeth of the speaker; and 
she saw domon-like expression which stole over the 
face which he turned upon her. . 

Then the scene amidst which she was standing seemed 
to swim round and to melt from her gaze. 

At the same moment, as it seemed to her, though it 
was probably after an interval of much longer duration, 
a familiar voice sounded in her ear. 

It was that of Duggan, the Colonel’s Scotch servant. 

“ Are you returning, miss ?”’ he asked, respectfully. 

° Foss oh, yes,” cried Violet, recovering herself with 
an effort. 

And thereupon she took the proffered arm of the 
man, and they returned slowly and silently to the inn. 

It was characteristic of the man that he should have 
asked no questions as to what the young girl did wan- 
dering alone at midnight ; and the heart of Violet was 
too full for her to offer a word either in the 7 of 
remark or inquiry, even if she could have ventured to 
usk what he had seen or heard. 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 








Lakes Exertrep BY Evaporation.—The evaporation 
from the surface of the American lakes is estimated at 


11,800,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum, which accounts | name; you know my business, too, it w 


for the enormous difference between the large volumes 


of water which enter the lakes, and the com vely | tionable actions. 
small quantity which leaves them at Niagara Falls. 
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" " LEVER AWAKES TO A SENSE OF THE MYSTERY, 


THE GAME OF LIFE; 
OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE HOUR OF PERIL. 
Meles.—Truth is, I’ve wagered largely. of 


Ardeknes.—To risk some fifty thalers, and then burst 
With exercise unwonted. 
Oretes.—Dice-cogging knave ! 
Dost thou forget the tricks which lackeyed theo 
Up to the place whereon thou hold’st ? 
Crassus, 
“I can quite understand a little irritability of feeling, 
Mr. Lever,” answered the Unknown, to the remark of 
Lever ; “it is quite natural, when you came expectin 
to see one of the loveliest women in London, ond, 
in her stead, find a collection of black-visaged ras- 
cals, who have had the audacity to bring you hither 
by an invention.” 
“What do you mean, sir?” asked Lever, indignantly. 
“Do you assert that the letter which lured me here 
was a fabrication ?” 
** Completely so, my dear Mr. Lever.” 
** And—and—the lady knows nothing of my being 
enticed in her supposed cause ?” 
** Not a syllable, unless some subtle second-sight has 
shown you to her, so chivalrously ready to undergo 
anything for her sake.” 
_ “TI cannot call upon you as gentlemen to release me 
instantly,” said Lever, in a voice of deep resolution, 
advancing, as he spoke, towards the group, “for men 
who dare not face their deeds are not of that class; but 
I, as a free subject, demand my liberty, and that it be 
immediately ted!” 
A scoffing laugh from several of the others, yet instan- 
taneously hushed by the one who had been addressing 
BNE: Lover” was the bland “say what 
% .” was the response, “ say w' 
ma: you we pot oy me So. Vo are not 
surly r you or & growl more or 
less. We want to be friendly with sil 
“Friendship must be on equal between both 
parties, sir,” said Lever. “You know snd by sight end 
whereas I only see masked faces, and meet with ques. 


Loved,” “A Woman's | and face wi 
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too happy to uncover our faces, when you permit us 
to do so.’ 

“T permit you! 
ful laugh, “ you are pleasant, if not exactly truthful.” 


Truly,” added Lever, with a scorn- 


“T repeat, nevertheless,” said the other, “ that we de- 
sire not nag Settee than to be quite unmasked—heart 
th you, if you will.” 

“ On what terms, may I ask ?” 4 

“Pray be seated, and you shall learn, Mr. Lever.’ 

As he spoke, the Unknown waved his hand towards 
his companions, who, without a word, dropped into 
various seats. Lever still stood, dignified and angry. 
He not only felt insulted by the way in which he had 
been treated, but the disappointment of not seeing his 
fair —— was great. 

“Be seated, pray, Mr. Lever,” expostulated the other, 
much as one speaks toa spoilt child, “and then you 
shall know all.’ 
_ “ How was a lady’s name discovered, and also a pecu- 
_ circumstance which occurred this evening ?’’ asked 

e. 

* Sit down, and you shall know all.” 
The temptation was great; curiosity overcame pru- 
dence, for it is best, in some cases, not to give way an 
inch, but fight foot to foot. 

ver sat down. 
“ Ah, at last you are reasonable !”” exclaimed the other, 
as if a flag of truce had appeared floating before his 
eyes. “Now ask me any question, and, if } con, } will 
ia 3 Aw it.” 

* Who am I addressing ?” 
“Your satisfaction on that score will depend upon 
yourself. Leave that alone for awbile.”’ 
“ How were you sufficiently acquainted with my pri- 
vate conversation to make use of the initials, ‘1 fi . 
and of words which could only apply to that lady ?” 
There wr & pense of some moments. 
“Well, I will be candid,” answered the Unknown. 
“That lady is potiety innocent of any means being 
employed to bring you here, relating to herself.”’ 

“Thank God for that!” ejaculated Lever, as if some 
ape me dethroned idol had suddenly been reinstated 

it 








in all its honours. The other went on, unheeding the 
interruption— 
“ Women are curious creatures: when good and pure 


at heart, they sadly compromise themselves in a man- 
ner a ‘woman would never do. They are soft- 
h generous. The others have been called 
*‘womep of marble.’ The virtuous ones are soft as 
manna—marna from hepven,” and he laughed ironically. 
“Mrs. ae Gone I know the name) lent herself 
out of heart, to save a person who h 
played a sharp fame, aud was nearly found out.” 





“You are harsh in your judgment. We shall be only 





How, sir!” exclaimed Lever, springin like ¢ 
rebounding ball. “Do you allude to mere os 
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entiemal out. 


But Lever stood, grandly angry, and on the defensive. 

‘As you will, as you will,” was the impatient con- 

tinnat of the speech. “If you prefer it, so bo it! 
, 


Well en, we sometimes overlook caution. You did; |< 
your gains were too absurdly prolonged. Better 

risen at the sixth than at the twelfth, and then have re- 
commenced. It was cleverly done, but bad policy, my 
dear Lever; it drew down the whole room upon you. 
Believe me, ia the end, you would have made more by 
caution. You can never enter that house again.” 

“In Heaven's name, what do you mean?” asked 
Lover, with a pale, agonised face. 

“Mean? Why, simply that you are denced clever, 
and we want to make you one of us.’ 

“One of you?’ 

“ By George! though, it was a bold stroke, appealing 
to a woman’s soft heart to get you out of trouble—for 

1 were in for it, I can tell you.” 

“ How? What do you know about that lady?” asked 
Lever, an undefined fear ereeping through bis heart, 
that he had, im some way, injured one who had so 
largely obliged him. For himself he cared little ; but 
ihe idea of deawing a woman into trouble completely 
crushed him. He was warring with worse than sha- 
dows, with all these masked men. 

“ Well, my dear sir; another timo, when you speak so 
energetically, and on so momentous ® subjet, with a 
lady in a ball-room, take «a friend’s advice, and look be- 
hind and about you. ‘lhe gomt-seation which you sat 
Was in a corner; round the corner @ door opened, and 
on the threshold stood a govtleman—one of your vic- 
tims —who overheard every word. There stands the 
ienleman to contradict me, if I speak gntruly.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to one of the aahed men, 


W he merely bowed. ; 

over felt unmistakabl d any sclf-argument 
to the contrary, that he hed bh ap lly A difficult, if moll 
dangerous position, out of whigh, both for Mrs. - 
ton’s sake and his own, it ved lam to make his 
way as safely as possible, " 

“Perhaps,” responded Lever, looking round un- 
dauntedly on the assembled amd silent members of this 
strange scene, who seemed too much in the 
conversation carried on between the two,to lese a word 
hy any by-conversation between themselves“ Per- 
] , if no one dare unmask, some one will tell’ me 
what I am required to do to regain my 
uetion; for, if resolute, I am not simple enough to deny 
t I have been taken in a snare. In brief, then, what 
is ib you want with me P 
“ Sit down first.” 

Lover hesitated a moment, and then thought— 

* Sitting will not compromise me more than standing.” 
So down ho sat. 

“Iu the first place, Lever,” asked his familiar un- 
nown, quite eschewing the “ Mister” of ceremony ; 
yu SeO I address you as a friend—as one of us, in 
$ h ort,” 
** May I know the honour intended me in that dis- 
tinction ?” interrupted the visitor. 

“Wait awhile—don’t be impatient; but answer me 
candidly, whore did you learn the trick?” 

* Learn the trick ?”’ echoed the amazed listener, 

“ Yes, the trick; for, by heavens! you have perplexed 
aud beaten the bestof us. Have you studied in Paris ?” 

“What studies you allude to, I know not. I only 
know I never was in Paris in my life.’ 

“In Germany, then? You must have taken your 
degree there.’’ And the speaker's short, pleasant laugh 
was re-echoed by the other masked listeners. 

“ You speak in enigimas,sir,” answered Lever, haughtily. 
“ Let me beg of you to terminate this scene, and-my 
detention, at ounce.” 

“Come, come, it is of no use to play the innocent 
with us. You aro very clever, that we know; but, per- 
haps, it may be to your advantage to act aboveboard 
wit: us, You have duped us once—twice would be im- 

yossible; you will be too closely watched, even if we 
wing adepts from Paris and Germany to. discover it, 
nud then you will be denounced, Betier let us deal as 
iviends; we are anxious to do so. Confess your own 
cleverness, and then we will unmask, and treab face to 
faco with you as acolleague. Come, man, ’tis always 
more sociable to hunt in a pack; "tis a sorry hound 
which runs alone,” 

“IT know not what you mean,” said Lever, pale with 
some sudden and most painful thought; “ thereissome, 
to me, most repulsive idea, L fear, in your mind.” 

“That will do, Lever—that will. do. By, George! 
wore a present profession not the more, luerative 
one, I should gay, ‘Go on the boards at once; you'll 
niake your fortune,’” ; 

“ Sir!” eried Lever, urged beyond all patience by the 
othor’s damiliarity of. manner ond firm perseveravee in | 
uwitrliug a perfect mystery to himself, about his own 

‘3 : th ae : 
actions aud motives; “ I nvustinsist upon being treated 
wa steanger by you, aud equally 80 10. the purport of 
your extyacrdinary insinuations.’ 

“ Well, then,” was the good-tempered res as if 
the speaker was still humouring a wilfal child, * dot us 
aume to facta, You went to a ball at Mrs, Branton’s 
this ev r; you won't deny that?” 

“Asouredly not [was presented by a fiend.” 

“ Yes—Mr. William Doran.” oc » 
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“Do you suppose I cheated, 
mgrily, 
“ No, no, my dear fellow; you 


lete, ugly words. Simply, you are a very skilful player. 
Some of our club thought themselves proof against any- 
thing of the cort, but somehow you beat them, and 
carried off five hundred pounds, now in your 
Finding yourself suspected o 
by a coup de main, clever as 
the 


the 
“Who are wo? 


us be so.” 


whjectionable society ; 
, be one of us. 







noth 
we: 2 = 





ete of your colleagues. 


you want for your secret?” Re He 
it_ must be to a good, honest wife to be supposed 


* 


ca of decei the husband she loves, it 
aiarer to be thought a clever bler, toagh, in the 





which we view them.” 
** Never!” 


to daylight. ‘Those who live 
Lever—you know the proverb.” 


both hands. 
The victory seemed won. 


deep feeling— 


assure you. 
* Lever,” wh 


ere. 


invitations to the best society. 


at length, with n 
men @ 
the advent of a new-Comer, 
minesvill ever 
ven as he — he 

a secret cast at hi 





* Porfoouly true,” answered the surprised Lever. 





a name, the dearest to him, trai 


“ Doran left; and you, a nameless man to everyone in 
that room, sit’ down to an écarte table, and win in the 
most singular manner—the most astute players cannot 
detect how.” : 


f transcendant skill, 
thetic, fling col on 
tenderness of a woman’s heart, and she saves you.” 

At thet moment, to his honour be it said, Lever lost 

sight of much which was most destructive to his own 

sppatation, S the too-boldly advanced a arene om _ 
thought ger, anno: on oF. pain L en 

in some villanous ante Mrs. oughten, 

“ And now,” continued the masked 

was too much immersed in thought to answer quickly— 

i you and your secret.” ; 

“Tn Heawen’s name, where amI? Who are youall? 

Where axe we? In a club-house ?” 

A low laugh seemed to run through the dark group 


rience, colleagues, if you will let 


* One word will suffice in reply to my question: am 
I not.ig aden of gamblers? Icannolonger doubt it.40 
“Pwo words, my dear Lever—decidedly not..We 
are skilfal players, that’s all ; but, we confess, 
to yourself—therefore we want your secret of success. 
You have met some of us this 


ou have no position in 
you lose by seeming respecta 
compared 


our gentlemanly manners, aud 
ethod of ang towerk would decei 
male both your own fortune and 


Fo held.a secret for transforming all he touched into 
gold for himself, whatever the fate might be of those he 
approached! With perfect calmness and self-possession, 
much as he feltgalled, Lever denied the imputed merit 
in the eyes of the men in whose company he found him- 
self so strangely thrown. 
“T think,” said one of those who hitherto had re- 
mained quiet, rising as he spoke, and advancing to- 
wards the other two, “I thin 
any longer with Mr. Lever. 
every consideration ; and probably, on a little reflection, 
he may be disposed to see matters in the same light in 


it is in vain to parle 
We have treated him wi 


exclaimed Lever, “if by that you mean 
that I shall become a gambler and black-leg.’ 
“Whew!” floated through the room. 

“ Big words, Mr. Lever,” said the first speaker ; “and 
more especially when we take into consideration that 
the one to give them utterance knows a clever way of 
always winning at écarte, and drawing in weak women 
to cover him with their wings.’ (He spoke more loudly, 
to silence Lever’s efforts to interrupt him.) 

continued, “ unless I mistake ce 

in his own life which he would not willingly see brought 


There could be no mistake about Lever’s sudden and 
overwhelining agitation. He became pale as death; 
and then, unable to control himself, dro 
chair from which he had risen, and covere 


The unknown laid a hand 
kindly on his shoulder, and said, 


“Come, come, Lever; don’t be ent up, man! Come 
grr us; we'll make you forget all. We're jolly fel- 
Ww 


ispered another voice close to his ear, 
“ don’t: give way, old boy; you have one true friend, at 
hy 


even 
»' William Doran!” exclaimed Lever, starting up 
with | an agonised cry— William Doran! what, you 


A light seemed to illuminoe the darkness of this, until 
then, amcompreheusible affair, Doran 
position in. the world, beneath its cloak was leagued 
with—he could not doubt it—a gang of swindiers of the 
highest order, who managed to obtain admissions. and 


““ Whatever painful secret, nay attach to tne,” he snid 
a, forall Ysa sircled Found to hail 
sorsow, gtsuredly not of shame; fu 
duagrace namo. 

rem Tod. He dreaded to hear 
from. the lips of 


sir?” asked Lever, 


use very harsh, obso- 


man—for Lever 


we never frequent any 


ble, as some 
with the good fellow- 

quiet, 
eceiveany- 


Come now,¥ 


“ And,” he 
there is a mystery 


in glass houses, Mr. 


ed into the 
is face with 


in tones of apparently 


who held a social 


erect ‘before the 


tt ono of much 
pely it, no 


ion. | society, far more honest than 


hypocrisy; -but I consider it 


his mask, “let us speak face to face. 1, as 
came to town pure of intention towards all, and honest, 
according to the world. How was I treated? A sum 


will uphold you? ‘By underhand 


But no one spoke; it seemed q pause wherein all 
awaited some final decision from him. 
“ And now,” he said, “as there can be no further 
parleying between us, I demand my release.” 
“You cannot suppose, Mr. Lever,” said the first 
er, in @ totally different tone to the one in which 
he had hitherto spoken, “that now we have told you 
what we are—now one of us is known to you—we 
should quietly permit you to leave, and inform your lady 
friends and others that men have dared to enter their 
ives; for we only 
take from the rich, and wear no hypocrisy on our coun. 
tenances.” 
“Sir,” answered Lever, “ I know not what you term 
the very greatest, to 
practise theft and roguery upon those who unsuspect. 


ingly receive you as friends.” 


A derisive laugh greeted this sally. 
* Gome, come, Lever,” said William Doran, taking off 


you know, 


was missing in my office; I solemnly declare to you, 
this day, that I was innocent of touching it ; but how 
was I treated? With the utmost rigour and want of 


justion, they discharged we By with a tainted character, 


bat can mam or woman 
“Redeem it; prove it good and trustworthy,” ex. 


claimed Lever. > ‘ 
* Bosh !* ejaculated Doran, contemptuously. ‘‘ Who 
means, which once | 






not equal | would have obtained a small pittanco in an 
office— ing myself toa greater 
thief at heart, in act, when he » Lamra favourite; and 


I live on those whose merey would have let me starve.” 
“Doran has told you thus much; Mr. Lever, to con- 
vince you, that now are so well acquainted with him 
a “you cannot. unless dto our rociety. 
‘Thtvghome use hanging off; we conyieted you of unfair 
practices to-night, but we want the exact tecret.” 

"tis false. I practised none.” 


eA. be by —— ‘tojjoin our club; 
eve > hae : 
nat Never?’ 7 exclaimed a » © You spend your breath 


in imasking it.” 5 ape 
Then you must take the consequences, and remain 
a 5 : , a9 


eyes of the persons among whom he had sou ly pcre sgh iad. 
Silen, it was esteemed a title to unqualified admiration an instant the lights were ed, and Lever 
of fand unbounded t found himself pini and a r Hand pressed a 


haydkerchief to his nose and mouth. 

or a moment he struggled, and then a peculiar sen- 
sation, of peace and indifference to all, crept over his 
senses. Then came the nothingness of insensibility, so 
nearly akin to the one of which Byron speaks— 

“The first dark day of nothingness.’”” 


Only the poet spoke of death. 

What length of time elapsed, it would have been 
impossible for him to divine, before leo felt a dim, 
strangely oppressive sense of waking out of a. heavy 
sleep. Had he slept? Assuredly he had not dreamt, 
for nothing came between him end memory. As he 
opened his eyes, he recollected all the past, and that 
seemed his dream—no other fancy obliterated it. 

He looked up; he felt faimt and weary. He;lay in a 
bed, undressed, as if he hhad placed himself there. The 
room was most sin, ly decorated; there were lamps 
of every size in profusion—on a table at the foot of his 
bed, on the chimney-piece; and several candelabra also, 
completed this odd picture, ‘ 
Three candles alone were lighted, and most painfully 
they glared on his weakened sight. He strove tosit up 
and look around; but, from complete prostration, was 
obliged to. give up the attempt, . 
Then came rushing th h his mind the memory of 
the friend—his only one in town, his comrade atjschool— 
whom he now found leagued with a set of reckless, 
‘desperate men. ‘ 
“Doran!” he uttered alond. “Doran; I would 
sooner have known him dead!” 
deep sigh responded to these words. Beyond 
measure amazed, Lever made one vigorous. effort, and 
sat up in the bed to see whence came the sound. At a 
door, which, however, was closed, stood a figure, which 
made him believe himself im the world of dreams; and 
joyous feeling came over him—the hope thatall the 
past night would prove a visionary phantasmagoria, of 
which this was the termination. He would gladly bar 
known even the meeting with Mrs, Houghton.a 
80 the rest would equally pass away. [. 

The re before himn was that of a beautiful young 
girl, small, fairy-like, with light golden curls falling 
over her shoulders, ; 

“Hush!” she whispered, placing a finger on ed, as 
sho drew near the amazed man. “Hush! you be 
overheard.” 


“Jn Heaven’s name,.who are you? Where am I?” 
hither in a cab.” : 
in, yeb-in the firm persuasion 
that he was speaking in his sleep, so vague seemed his 
power of*thou 
a do not ask why you, yourself, ars lying 
prdsttated « upon thet bed ?” , 





in ame - 


“Where you were some hours since, after you came 
“ Tell me,” he asked 
t, “ why did you echo-my sigh? Why 
are 
oie 
v — a hand- wearily upon his forehead, as if 
to celles scattered ideasi© ss so1 
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“You are overwhelmed bythe strangeness of your 
position; ‘o¢ontinued the same. gentle voice. .*Lie 
down ; 1 sill tell-you all that remains for you to-do.” 

Lever fell back heavily on his pillow; a sudden and 
extraordinary fear crept over him—was he going mad? 
Who were all these women for ever coming across 

th? If realities, surely they could not be evils. but 
if not, his brain must be distracted. The stupifying 
effect of the drug was still wpom him, and in the effort 
to mnravel facts from fictions, he once moro relapsed 
into insensibility. . : 

When he awoke, two soft arms were around him, $y) 

orting his frame, and crouching. upon-the bed besi 

im was the same young girl with golden hair, which 
hung between him and the lights, veiling ‘them froth 
his weak sight. He awoke cool and-refreshed ; his face 
had been bathed in some, perfume which felt like ice. ., 

** You are better now, are you not ?” asked his strange 
nurse, 

** Oh yes, considerably.” : 

you feel yourself capable of comprehending 
and remembering all I have to tell you?” 

“Yes, I think so; >but ae me know why you 
befriend me? I begin to understand better why and 
how I am here; but yon—'tis @ sore puszle tome.” — 

“T will be as-brief as possible,” continued the girl, 
placing his head, as she spoke, with woman’s gentle- 
ness in illness, upon the pillow,and at the same. time 
gliding from: her: crouching attitude: down . to. the 
ground, and then seating herself in an arm-chair beside 
the couch. “I must be brief,” she said, “for night is 
waning, and but for. the heayy draperies before the 
windows,. we should, see a gleam of daylight. Those 
wha ght you here, calculate that you will not awake 
for some hours, neither would you have done so but for 
the means I have employed to bring you to your senses ; 
but you will:beainable to risé for boats to-come.” 

“Good heavens! you do not mean to say I ama 
prisoner here for hours ?”’ 

* Days—w perhaps ; they intend it should be so, 
unless you accede to their terms.” 

“That I never will!” he energetically eried. 

“Hush! we may be overheard. I felt that you would 
not, when you spoke to-night; and that is why I have 
come. 

“ Where were you, to overhear?” : 

“Ooncealed. They knew nothing of it: I want a 
friend—a, good, true, kindly heart; and I felt I could 


trast “f . 


“You may—I solemnly pledge myself to that.” As 
he spoke, he d one of the tiny hands resting on 
the coverlet. “Tell me,” he said, “why are there so 
many lamps in this room?” And he gazed around as 


he spoke, in surprise. 

When I tered the chamber, they were all lit—the 
effectof their glare on the heated brain sustains the power 
of the drug by which you were rendered insensible.” 

“Then the villany practised upon me is part of a 
system ?” 

* Alas! yes—when need requires it.” 

“But why upon me, a stranger P” 

* Because they wanted you, and labouring, I am suro, 
under a gross error relative to your knowledge of card- 
playing, they are resolved you shall not quit this house, 
unless bound to their society.” 

“But they dare not detain me!” exclaimed Lever, 
starting up. 

“Lie dowa—you are weak. They dare all; only by 
scheming can youhope to outwitthem; they are strong. 
Now atiend to me: to-night I can do nothing for you— 
it is too late. On your bed is a book of the rules of the 
club, lef for your waking moments. You must. tem- 
porise, or you are lost. ‘There are desperate men among 
them; strong in the belief that , yon were secretly a 
gambler, li they committed themselves.” 

“ Surel 





like 
A surely,” he eried, in atone of deep emotion, 
“all of them are.not go lost ?” oy 

“ Youarethinking of William Doran,” said his strange 


visitor, with a deep sigh. 

“Do you know ‘iam Doran?” he eagerly asked. 

“Yes; and did so before he was mixed up with any- 
thing evil. I am here to-night because he called you 
friend. You spoke to him as oue, true and sincere ; 
and I resolved to save you, if you will promise to aid 
me in saving him——” ; 

“Tt needs mo bribe to urge mo to do so,” he quickly 
interrupted, 

« _—- him and another,” she continued. 

“ And that other ?” ; 

“ My father!” ejaculated the girl, bursting into tears, 
and dropping her héad down on the coverlet, to stifle 
the sound of sweeping. ; 

“Is your father mixed up. with them ?” Lover asked, 
with deep feeling, pressing her hand as he did so. 

“ You spoketo him to-mght,” she sobbed. “ Listen!” 
she said, a moment later, raising her tearful ¢yes to his, 
and speaking with harried accents, “ I would rather sea 
them both transported than, as they are, living, and 
glorying in their shame. I would follow them any- 
where, for then they might redeem their lives; but here 
they fall from error to crime, and God knows where it 
may end! Help me to save them!” 

“T will, so Heaven aid. me!” he answered, warmly ; 
“but I must know all—I cannot work in darkness. 
But, tell me,” he said, “is it true that men, jiving 
like those into whose hands I have fallen, obtain an 
entry into good society ?” 


his | whose mode of life is a myste 





“Yes, through the head of them, whose other deal- 
ings, which.will bear the light of day upon them, being 
him in contact with persons whom ho obliges; an 
i age not yery 


some—many men, in.what is 
persons 


society, 
scrupulous. im giving the: entrance there 
But, how am Jt sai thas place? Sarel 
“But how am Ito escape frém this place arely 
it n ight be adeomplished $e Ghee?” 
Believe me, they do not lightly dvug. when they begin. 
You may be forced to remain’ here dor days, bat fear 
nothing. I will watch, and, if possible, give you your 
liberty within twenty-four hours; but it 14 a matter of 
some difficulty, for even your clothes have all been re- 


moved.” . 
* And the money ?” exclaimed Lever, in alarm, gazing 
around. 
“That yon will probably never see agnin.” 
“T care not for my, unlucky winnings,” he uttered, in 


‘complete deapondonag, S for. they have. brought, me to 


this; but every penny I possess in the world was in my 
pockets.” - 

“They readily guessed as much, and -have removed 
all, to hold you completely in their power j —,” 

Whatever she. was pong to say was in an instant 
hushed by the sound of a stealthy step outside the door. 

“Tic down, and feign sleep, or you are lost,” she 
whispered, in alarni. 

Aud while the handle.of the Gos seaty turned, the 
girl drew her tiny, slim figure beneath the bed. 

“*T could havesworn I heard speaking,”’ muttered the 
new-ccmer, leaning over Lever, and earnestly regarding 
him ; “ and how is it the lamps are all extinguished ?” 

With a prowling motion, the speaker moved round to 
where the lights should have burned. 

Alive to the danger of his position, Lever began 
muttering, as if in sleep. 

“PhP” exclaimed the man, turning nervously round 
towards him. 

The.sharp, thin, cunning face seemed to peer into 
Lever’s very soul, as he again leant over him, Appa- 
rently satistied with the survey, he said— 

“Dreaming! That was what I heard. All safe; I 
thonght he was.” 
With the same noiseless step, he quitted the room. 

A moment ards the young girl, pale as ashes, 
stood beside Lever. 

“TI nrast go now,” she whispered ; “others will came 
soon. If Lam discovered, all will be lost. I will. see:you 
at the earliest opportunity; be rded, and fear not.” 

“That, by the voice and height, is the man who spoke 
to me to-night,. Who is he?” asked Lever. . 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, with emotion— 

“To save him, you must know all; that man is the 
head of the clab—my father " 

* And his name?” __ 
T don’t think you know it—Hallct.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 








FLOWERS. 


Fiowsrs! whose lovely hues combine, 
To prove your origin divine, 

Created by redeeming love, 

And made to draw our hearts above, 


How many sorrows ye have soothed ; 

How man ways yo have smoothed! 
eaven’s tender care, 

And keep the wretched from despair, 


Ye call on princes to be wise, 

Since ye are clothed in richer guise 5 
Warn beauty of th’. approaching day, 
When fairest flowers away. 


Ye tell.of one All-seeing Eyo; 

Yo breathe one universal sigh; 
Longing for your Creator’s reign, 
When God shall dwell with man again, 


Still let your sweetness fill the air ; 
Still tell of Heaven’s loving care; 

Ye voiceless preachers of that Word, 
Which in man’s inmost heart is heard. 








Oxp Maips and. Youne Wivgs,—-The reason that old 
maids gossip is simply this—they have no husband, in 
whose plans, hopes, and prospects, they ean be 
sorbed; they have no children, to whose meer are 
sent, or to whoze earnest future, they can give a ir 
hopes, or for whom they can offer nearly all their 
prayers. It is a great matter—a thing of conse pou 
indeed, with a wife and mother, that hal 

il the wild-dack, and that J abould 
fo to school as happy and as well-dressed as.any of his 
schoolfellows, And a good wife likes to dress a little— 
and she ought to like to dress a little—* because Iam 
his wife,” says, wilh a proud, pright look—such a 
ri Selinss ih bast eipniocieee 12s ante 
30 as e 3 3 
isnot humble. If there be vanity in it, sho is vain of 
another; if t bea of detiz ary, she defies 
the world for him. A man defies the world for himself, 
and for himself he gets honour, He would protect her, 
indeed, with his life; but that is 
life does not count at all in such an emergency. O 
the creatures that the great God made in this emall 
world, a good wife is the most heavenly, hecause she is 
the most nobly unselfish, of the all, ‘ 


ry your strength, md you will find it not possible. 


| 


a | After all, it is not so 
f | of your patrons, The songs, ike the singers, must havo 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
WORSE THAN CRINOLINE, 


I neEweMpER the time when. no young woman who 
went ‘into the world” ever appeared tall she had tied 
on; before, a semicircular cushion, of a quarter of a 
yard long and wide, and two inches thick. How we 
could have been such fools is to me amazing; or how 
we supported that horrid gomposition of calico and 
horse-hair in crowded assemblies in the dog-doys; or 
how we reconciled it to our feelings of cleanliness to 
wear one of those machines till we were tired of its form, 
without washing, Soap now beyond my belief. This 
fashion was introduced by Lady Caroline Campbell 
(aiterwards.. Lamb), and I think has been withouc pa 
rallel in false taste and absurdity since that period. I 
have gone into shops to choose those precious orna- 
ments, and haye seen five hundred of them at a time. 
1 think that was about sixteen years ago. We then 
removed them to the opposite quarter, and al) looked 
like the Hyttentot Venus.—Correspondence of Myre R. 
french. 


LOOPS OF LIFE. 


A new book isa parenthesis in the day’s reading; a 
very lange ong, when the page opens against the prayers 
for the sick, and the reading begins and euds with pain. 
New clothes, and»jewels dot a woman's page with many 

ty little breake and brackets; a new play may run a 
oop lined with rails of gold round the manager's box, 
and kuit up a wreath of unfuding laurel into the actvr's 
tinsel crown ; &® Rew popular air brackets half the town 
with weariness, and the other hali—the airect boys— 
with @ vocal elysium; while a good opera, or any other 
real work of Art, ean searcely be called parenthetical to 
humanity, at all, but rather a small and beautifully- 
printed text, interlined among the coarser letters, aud 
running line by line to the end. And what if life itself 
is but a loop?—af this world, this living, toiling, busy 
earth, is only a parenthesis in the great book of Crea- 
tion ?—if the end and aim of being is from a different 
starting-place, and to.quite another terminus to any- 
thing we see or dream of here ?—if the progress of 
creation includes the onward journeying of the soul, 
and this human manifestation, this earthly life, is but a 
town, a station, a loop-line ran from the main? If so, 
God help those whose switches are broken, and who 
cannot get on to the up-rails again !—not until they 
have run back: far, very far, and so are mercifully let to 
work upward again, through another series of loops and 
links. If life is such as this, where, O my frienda, will 
that terminus by the sea find you und me? It is worth 
a thought—worth many, many thoughts, 


SONGS OF THE DAY, 
Where are the songs of our day that we can listen to 


without shame? Aro they sung at those mysterious 
‘harmonic meetings’ that we read of in Bell's Life, at 
which tho well-known Joseph Muggins will preside, 
faced by the Piping Ploughboy, and supported by u 
host of talent? Who composes them, and whicre are 
they published? If backed by the machinations of a 
jealous clique, or neglected for want of an opportunity 
to make their merits known, let us have these purticu- 
lars, and we will help to bring out. We want 
some real comic , like Hood’s “ Ben Battle,” who 
wag a soldier bold and used to war’s alarms; “ Giles 
Scroggins,” and the “Cork Leg.” We do not want 
gal corpses, like your “Sally Come Ups,” and 
rest of them, @ don’t want to go to Charlestown 
early in the morning for our music. We require 
stronger meat than the young Iady’s ballad for oar 
minstrelsy to. feed upon, if it is ever to make a figure 
that. will.cast.a shadow upon the shore of fulurity, The 
namby-pamby character of our songs, and their revolt- 
ing idiotcy, oozes out upon the very covers of the musie. 
Where do the artists come from who design those illus- 
trations? They are more wooden, more waxy, more 
pangeeny Mabecl, than the figures in the fushion- 
books!. Here, are a young lady and a young gantle- 
man, sup to be evincing heroic sentiments, or 
loo unutterable things. Shave off the young gen- 
tleman’s moustache, and he might be the young lady; 
pencil the young lady’s upper lip, and she might be the 
young gentleman! There, is a negro dancing in a 
rion and costume which, if exhibited in any decent 
thoroughfare, would insure bis being taken into custody 
end sent to the menrest lunatic asylum. And this is 
sentiment! This is wit! “ Well, it’s the best we can 
” say the.“ spirited proprietors.” I am not sure of 
wy masters, but,even if.it were, I should still 

‘ Away with it!” Draw upon the neh treasury of 

the past, if the present returns “ no effects.” Robson 
teproduced “ Ojd Tray,” and in a fortnight tho 
was.all over London. ‘The “Cure” is set to an 
Scottish eir—is it any better for being sung to a lot 
Yankee. gibberish ? Tho melody of the “ Rat- 
Catcher's Daughter,” and a swect one it is, was com- 
posed im the last centary. You can dig up forgotten 
nuggets, then, from the mine; but having tound them, 
you straightway ye 4 them with base metal. 
a your fault as it is the fault 


: 





their faces blacken popular! And so it 
nrust continue, until a purer taste shull wash them both 
Albany Fonblanque, jun, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Tz town authorities have “ put down’’ street-organs at 
Brighton. 

Some person has placed £250 in one of the collecting-boxes 
at the entrance of the Charing Cross Hospital. 

Iw one of the French provinces a hay-loft bas been set on 
five by a tame magpie, who stole a box of lucifers and played 
with ~— in eat ie teed a . 

Tus King of Porta, as jast inaugurated, with grea 
esrvmeniat te Lisbon, the site of a statae to be erected to 
the poet of “ The Lasiad,” Camoene. 

A Com™rrrer has been formed for the purpose of presenting 
the Hon. . H. F. Berkeley. M.P., with a testimonial for his 
persistent advocacy of the ballot. 

Aw extensive coal-mine is now being worked in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, New Zealand, and the coal obtained from 
it ia selling at the nearest port for 12s, a ton. 


Tne plant and ———e employed in the construction of 


the Great Exhibition, and which was the next largest in 
extent to that used in erecting the Houses of Parliament, 
has just been sold for £10,000, 

A ravrxe in the Birmingham workhouse died suddenly the 
other day while struggling in play with another man, and on 
the day of his death fe had drunk the soup served out to five 
of the inmates—a total quantity of seven pints and a half. 

Cusiovs Retwc.—During the repairs of Besley Church, 
Gloucestershire, a curious frosco-painting was discovered on 
the north wall of the building. 6 pi ating is believed to 
be of the fifteenth century, and re st. cig: 
ing the souls of the dead, and the irgin Mary receiving them 
under the folds of her mantle. An altar, dedicated to Mars, 
wns also discovered at the same time. 

Aw Opp Avorionggn's Lot.—The vowed envious lot was 
‘‘ put up’ the other day among the freehold estates sold (b: 
order of the Court of Chaneenz) by Messrs. Chinnock an 
Galeworthy, viz.:—The right of two fat bucks and two fat 
does annually out of Win Great Park, granted in the 
early period of the reign of George III, With this right were 
also sold twelve pews in Old Windsor Church, su to the 
repairs of the chancel. This being regarded aaa '‘s 
lot,”’ a keen competition took place, and it was ul tely 
knocked down for £240, 

Tue Pay ov Cartain Corzs.—Ca: Coles, R.N., is re- 
tained by the Admiralty to superintend the fitting of the 
shield-ships, upon a pay of three guineas a day, as a civil 
engineer, irrespective of his position as an o in Her 
Majesty's Navy, with two draughtsmen under his orders, 
paid by the Admiralty, —_—_ les also receives the sum 

6 


of £5,000 in payment o' xpenses hitherto incurred by 
him in br nelee our knowledge of the shield principle to its 
£100 for each 


present state, and will receive a further sum 
shield fitted on board Her Majesty's ships, 

Imrortant Fact vor Emionants.—There are sixteen Go- 
vernment emigration officers, who act under the immediate 
direction of Her mg) Be Emigration Commissioners ; in 
London there are four, Liverpool five, and one at each of the 
following places:—Southampton, Plymouth, Glasgow, Bel- 
fust, Loudonderry, Limerick, and Cork. They procure and 
give gratuitously information as to the sailing of ships and 
means of accommodation for emigranta; and whenever ap- 
plied Lo for that purpose, they see that all agreements between 
ship-owners, agents, or masters, and intending emigrants, 
are duly performed, They also see that the provisions of the 
Passengers’ Act are striculy complied with—viz., that pas- 
senger vessels are seaworthy, that they have on board a 
sullicient supply of provisions, water, medicines, &c., and 
that they sail with proper punctuality, These services are 
rendered gratuitously. 

Fauat ov Forturs.—The following story comes from Ema, 
Germany :--"‘ A gentleman, on entering the reading-room of 
the Kursal, found a louis at the foot of a chair. Noone was 
in the room at the time, and the tleman said to himself, 
‘This coin belongs to chance, and let chance do what it likes 
with it;"’ and so he went into the os pereng and threw it on 
the table, In three minutes after piece of gold had be- 
come @ ronleau, which, in the twinkling of an eye, became in 
its turn several bank-notes. The gentleman took them up, 
and in returning to the reading-room saw another gentle- 
man looking for something on the ‘What have you 
lost?’ asked the first, ‘Oh, nothing but a twenty-franc piece, 
which I must have Gopees somewhere here.’ ‘I found it, 
said the other; and without hesitation he handod to the other 
four notes of 1,000 franca each and some gold, adding, ‘ You 
any it was a twenty-franc piece you lost; it is not my fault 
if the tapis vert has chan; itinto paper ; but, _ regret 
the transformation, the playroom is open, and will soon re- 
transform it into less than the gold piece.’ Tho 
owner of the twenty-franc piece did not require much press- 
ing to induce him to take the windfall so unexpectedly offered 
him.”’ 

Hatrraenny Banx-Notss!—The United States have now a 
currency of Government notes of the lowest denomination 
ever yet witnessed in the world—namely, one cent. of a 
dollar, or a balfpenny sterling! It is issued in the form of 
& postage-stamp, but the covering of gum at the back is 
discontinued. The appliances for man these 
stamps are to be greatly increased to meet the new 
though already ‘' the contractor is turning them out by cart- 
loads daily.” The other d ions, besides those of a 
halfpenny, are severally equal to three nee, twopence 
halfpenny, one shilling, fifteen pence, and orty-five pence ; 
oud the amount likely te be put forth is therefore very con- 
siderable. This must be the eighth plague of Egypt. With 
notes you are to pay for an estate, a man-of-war, or a house, 
a giass of beer, ora roll of bread. The fruit-stalls must do 
their business in paper, Not ouly gold and silver, but even 
the greasy little nickel cent-pieces have and it 
is paper, or rather , everywhere, are 
colours now, but what will they 
hourly p © from the senator to the nigger and back 





again? It is already perceived that the wear and tear of 


such currency will be a vast source of national wealth. 


Half of it will be lost, burnt, or turned into pulp long before | the 


the Mr. Chase of the day is ready to give metal for it. KE 
lishmen sometimes carry cards in their walstoost- 


pocketa, and they find that a ride in the sun, a smart shower 

the names 
In America such a misfortune will cost many 
cents, not to aay dollars. If you have a sovereign in Lp 


of rain, or ten minutes in a crowd, will re 
illegible, 


pocket, good reader, take it out, look at it, and be 
oo country. Across the Atlantic it is represen 
a 


by five 

ndved representatives of Benjamin Franklin in blue. And 
the valne of each cent. piece is itself a calculation from day to 
change, you will have to 


day. Every ume you require small 
learn first the exchange of the day! 





a head of cel 
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be after several years of 





THE JESTER 


Way wake, if your head is “ splitting,” the only cure 
is to Levelt instan soda-ed. 

Nevaz do things by halves, unless it is sending  bank- 
note by and cabman 


commander ?—When it’s a Well-ink’d-un! 

Tus Oanrenren’s Saw-trLogvr.—“ Well, of ali the saws I 
ever saw saw, I never saw a saw that saws as this saw 
saws.’ 

A srrrervt old bachelor says of the new style of bonnets: 
“Their only is, afford room for a 
small conservatory on the top of the head.” 

Very Moory.—A y man rode ten miles in a railway 

with a pretty git one ————e night, with the 

intention of popping the question, but all he was, ‘It is 

uite moony to-dight.” ‘‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘‘ muchly,” 
nd there wasn’t another word said. 

A Canprpats for auditor of public accounts was suddenly 
called upon for a speech. On rising, he commenced—‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you have called on me for a few remarks. I have 
none to make—I am no speaker; I do not desire to be a 
speaker ; I only want to be an auditor,”” 


EPIGRAM BY THEODORE HOOK. 


curiously planned 
Geese man'e names with hair weien chowld ; 
There's Pena ine tea-man, who lives in the Strand, 
Would be w(h) ining if robbed of his t (ea). 
Bor caw « Bopy Eat witn ’su?—An elderly lady, who was 
handling a pair of artificial palates in a dentist's shop, and 
admiring the fluency with which the dentist described them, 


asked him, ‘Can a body eat with these things?’’ “‘ My dear | over; 


madam, mastication can be performed with them with a 
facility scarcely excelled by Nature herself, 
dentist. ‘ Yes, I know,” said the lady; ‘“‘but can a body 
eat with ’em?’’ 

Prine ur tur Acony.—" Well, Annie, have you consented 
to be the wife of Mr. White?’’ ‘No, Sally, I didn’t quite 

t.” “Why not? I = i a = Tavs but 

he didn’t up the agony high enough. en ive my 
Sad toe ocak Teak Lin of lah nin mitaeet 
my hands in both of his, and, with a look that would melt 
an adamantine rock to pity: to beg me to take compassion 
on his 8 ; and then I want him to end by swearing 
to blow his brains out on the spot if I do not compassionate 
his miseries.’’ 


—_—~——— 


HOME HINTS 
Nicer poonmnen, Reon—Snaee pounds ot nat of heck, 
one cow: , one a of carrots an » part o 
nions b ore -ppew A+ herb four 
onions browned, one pint of peas, all put in to 
three quarts of water. To be well strained after boiling 


Harz-Dys.—Take equal parts of litharge and lime; mix 
and form into a paste with water, if for black, with milk, if for 
brown. Free the hair of grease by washing with soda an 
water. Lay on the paste thickly, cover the head with oil- 
skin, after which ee bed. ‘Next morning the powder 
should be carefully bed ont, and the hair oiled. 

Temporary Dearnxss.—Temporary deafness, arising from 
cold, ne in a draught, and other causes, may be relieved 
and cured by let fall into the ear ten drops of a mixture 
of sweet oil and one of glycerine every night, until the duct 
which leads from the ear to the nose is cl ; this will be 
known by the sensation of the fluid passing from the ear 
into the nostril, If, from inattention, the wax becomes 
hardened, and thus also induces temporary deafness, then 
the above mixture is to be applied for two or three s, and 
followed by thoroughly wees the ear with soap and warm 
water. No hard probe or prick is to be put into the ear on 
ang corms, as it is very liable to injure the membrane. 

BLsH Servants.—A gentleman, who has seen much and 
lived in various countries at home and abroad, remarked to 
me, that the Welsh servants were the most warmly attached 
of any class he had ever met with to their employer’s in- 
terests, and that he had observed that they never presumed 
upon you—that you could converse far more freely with 
them than you could with the English, Scotch, or Irish, and 
they would never take advantage of it, or show you less re- 
spect in consequence of it. Now, I sealer do think his obser- 
vation is correct. pg ye PE 
perfectly respectful I have h of cases where Englis: 

uence of the mistress’s 
talking to them about their own but I never heard 
such a complaint in Wales, where certainly servants are 
better, that is, more kindl es their work be harder) 
than they are in fond, ond me more noticed by their 
mistresses, who rarely, if ever, complain of a want of proper 
respect on the part of their domestics.—Queen, 


aoe 


WONDERFUL THINGS. 

eotcl kan ta Discovery.—A —_ of scicnce, named, dew A 

it appears, overcome the great natural o! le 
of human resp’ on below the surface of the water, without 
communication with the atmosphere, by appliances of art, 
which constitutes the secret of invention in the subma- 
rine boat or ship, which he denominates the “‘Ictineo.”” The 
na of the machine and the crew can subsist for any 
fenoth of tame desirable below the surface, and the 


be large 
small, to float upon the suface or dive to the bottom of the 
ocean. 


Microscorro Insucts.—There has been published a view 
of the microscopic plants and animals which live on and in 
human . It descri quite a number of insects. 
The animal which produces the disease called the itch is 
illustrated by an engraving, which shows not only the 
aae Sanew © hedy Canes Tee nie very tase, 
animal himself is entirely atnry Saad mom gh 1 en 
Lieutenant was sounding ocean, preparatory 
to the AdantcValxraph, te quilt the end of ie 
alee e broug’ mud, w on 
serge Foranrcoane, ent ou rebng hbeovers the then 
t e@ crevices e skin. 
Sincing tala dues ender th ander the , it was discovered to 
consist of millions of perfect shells, each of which held a 
living animal, 


a 


”’ responded the | water 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Breps ayp Insscts.—A redtail in a room has been observed 
to catch about 900 flies in an hour. A couple of ‘ht-swal- 
lows have been known to destroy a whole swarm o gnats in 


made in London which 

resemb! An immense qnantity of it is, in fact, 

sold for port. e ingredients and proportions are the fol- 

lo :—Damson wine, 11 gallons; brandy, 5 gallons ; cider, 

36 ons; elder wine, 11 gallons. Salts o Meo to give it 

the ey of port, and oil of almonds, are added in smal} 

quantities to the wine, both of which are highly deleterious 
and poisonous.— Queen, 

How tax Gotpzyw Ca¥ was Repvucep to PowpEr.—The 
manner in which this was formed has been the subject of 
much commentary; yet it is very simply explained. pre- 

ores of gold and silver for the smelter, it is necessa 
employ stamps or massive beams shod with iron, whic! 
{ es weigh as much as eight hundred each. These 
are lifted by machinery, and allowed to fall on the ore con- 
tained in iron hs. This of ——- is one re- 
ig great vi ent ; because if continued 

, the metal is stamped too small, and is technically 

‘stamped dead,” or reduced to such infinitesi- 
particlés that they float away with the water, 


Ege 
aa 


by 
co! was and indignant) 
. “I burned with fret ee parent it “an 
it and ground it very small.””. Being cast wpon the 
, float away; and it 
is e Israelites knew no way of recovering it, 
Gold in a state of such minute division, suspended in water, 
might be drunk with Sirsa Rb aneenesl tateeek any in- 
jury to health. No taste would be im: to the water. 
——_—_——— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 
Trwacrty or Lirz.—A remarkable instance of the tenacit 
of life in the Acanthophis, a venomous snake, is mention 
by Mr. Peter in his work on New South Wales, 
‘0 of the snakes, a male and a female, were discovered by 
the dogs of a : the black one was killed, and the 
head See seers from the wy: upwards of ten 
minutes one of the dogs, in hunting about, was 
bitten in the foot by the head which had been cut off, and 
died in the most dreadful convulsions. 

Parsicat Surrort.—The quantity of food absolutely ne- 
cessary to support the functions of life in vigour, is not 
known with any degree of exactness. Excess, without 
doubt, is always pernicious, and its direct tendency is to 
produce disease and shorten life. For one person, how- 
ever, who abridges the term of his life by excess, a hundred 


d | die urely from the want of a sufficient quantity of 


nutritious food. Persons who live in the bad air of a city 
require a larger quantity of food, and that of a more nutri- 
tious quality, than those who breathe the pure air of the 
country ; and those who lahour, pareienlty or mentally, need 
@ correspon augmentation of food, in order to compen- 
sate the e ture of the system. Abstinence is always 
pernicious; man’s physical and mental forces are far too 
closely allied to admit of one being tam) 
injury to the other. 

—_—_o— —- 


GOLDEN TREASURY 
Houmay nature is so constituted, that all see and judge 
better in the affairs of other men than in their own. 
Tax more e woman’s w: is shaped like an hour-glass, 
the more it shows us that her sands of life are running out. 
fz who cannot feel friendship is incapable of love. Leta 
woman beware of the man who owns that he loves no oue 


but herself. 
Scory no man’s love, thong of a mean degree ; 
Love is a present for a ty king; . 
Much less make any one thine enemy.— Herbert. 


Tr is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, ands 
je Peper mn to astonish them ; but essentially to benefit 
and to pap them, is a work fraught with dite nity, and 

Tuxxx are souls which fall from heaven like fiowers; but 
ere the pure and fresh buds can open, they are trodden into 
the dust of the earth, and lie soiled and crushed under the 
foul tread of some brutal hoof.—Jean Paul, 
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